



The Secret of Work 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 



Helping others physically, by removing their physical needs, 
is indeed great, but the help is greater according as the need 
' ^ is greater and according as the help is far-reaching, if a man’s 
; -' wants can be removed for an hour, it is helping him indeed; 
.{.\if his wants can be removed for a year, it will be more help to 
liim; but if his wants can be removed for ever, it is surely the 
^ greatest help that can be given him. Spiritual knowledge is the 
[' only thing that can destroy our miseries for ever; any other 
;' knowledge satisfies wants only for a time. It is only with the 
[ knowledge of the spirit that the faculty of want is annihilated 
p'for ever; so helping man spiritually is the highest help that 
! can be given to him. He who gives man spiritual knowledge 
; is the greatest benefactor of mankind and aS such we always 
I ' find that those were the most powerful of men who helped 
\ man in his spiritual needs, because spirituality' is the true 
f b^is of all our activities in life. A spiritually strong and sound 
[ man will be strong in every other respect, if he so wishes. 

Until there is spiritual strength in man even physical needs 
'f cannot be well satisfied. Next to spiritual comes intellectual 
help. The gift of knowledge is a far higher gift than that of 
' food and clothes; it is even higher than giving life to a man, 
i ■ because the real life of man consists of knowledge. Ignorance 
is death, knowledge is life. Life is of very little value, if it is 
"a life in the dark, groping through ignorance and misery. 

. N^t in order comes, of course, helping h man physically. 
irtHISfdre, in considering the question of helping others, 
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we must always strive not to comnrit the mistake of thinking 
that physical help is the only help that can be given. It is not 
only the last but the least, because it cannot bring about per¬ 
manent satisfaction. Tlie misery that I feel when I am hungry 
is satisfied by eating, but hunger returns; my misery can cease 
only when I am satisfied beyond all want. Then hunger will 
not make me miserable; no distress, no sorrow will be able 
to move me. So, tliat help which tends to make us strong spiri¬ 
tually is the highest, next to it comes intellectual help, and 
after that physical help. 

The miseries of the world cannot be cured by physical help 
only. Until man’s nature changes, these physical needs will 
always arise, and miseries will always be felt, and no amount 
of physical help will cure them completely. The only solution 
of this problem is to make mankind pure. Ignorance is the 
mother of all the evil and all the misery we see. Let men 
have light, let them be pure and spiritually strong and 
educated, then alone will misery' cease in the world, not before. 
We may convert every house in the country into a charity 
asylum, we may fill the land with hospitals, but the misery 
of man will still continue to exist until man’s character 
changes. 

We read in the Bhagavad-Gita again and again that we must 
all work incessantly. All work is by nature composed of good 
and evil. We carmot do any work W'hich will not do some good 
somewhere; there caimot be any work which will not cause 
some harm somewhere. Every work must necessarily be a 
mixture of good and evil; yet we are commanded to work 
incessantly. Good and evil will both have their results, will 
produce their Karma. Good action will entail upon us good 
effect; bad action, bad. But good and bad are botii bondages 
of the soul. The solution reached in the <iita in u’gaitl to this 
bondage-producing nature of work is that, if we do not attach 
omscives to the work wc do, li nil) not have any binding 
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effect on our soul. We shall try to understand what is meant 
by this ‘non-attachment’ to work. 

This is the one eentral idea in the Gita: work incessantly, 
but be not attached to it. Samskara can be translated very 
nearly by ‘inherent tendency’. Using the simile of a lake for the 
mind, every ripple, every wave that rises in the mind, when it 
subsides, does not die out entirely, but leaves a mark and a 
future possibility of that wave coming out again. This mark, 
with the possibility of the wave reappearing, is what is called 
Samskara. Every work that we do, every movement of the 
body, every thought that we think, leaves such an impression 
on the mind-stuff, and even when such impressions are not 
obvious on the surface, they are sufficiently strong to work 
beneath the surface, subconsciously. What we are every 
moment is determined by the sum total of these impressions 
on the mind. What I am just at tliis moment is the effect of 
the sum total of all the impressions of my past life. This is 
really what is meant by character; each man’s character is 
determined by the sum total of these impressions. If good 
impressions prevail, the character becomes good; if bad, it 
becomes bad. If a man continuously hears bad words, thinks 
bad thoughts, does bad actions, his mind will be full of bad 
impressions; and they will influence his thought and work 
without his being conscious of the fact. In fact, these bad 
impressions are always working, and their resultant must be 
evil, and that man will be a bad man; he cannot help it. The 
•sum total of these impressions in him will create the strong 
motive power for doing bad actions. He will be like a machine 
in the hands of his impressions, and they will force him to do 
evil. Similarly, if a man thinks good thoughts and does good 
works, the sum total of these impressions will be good; and 
llicy, in a similar manner, will force him to do good even in 
spite of himself. When a man has done so much good work 
and thought so many good thoughts that there is an irresistible 
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tendency in htni to do good, in spite of himself and even if he 
wishes to do evil, his mind, as the siim total of his tenden¬ 
cies, wiU not allow him to do so; the tendencies will turn him 
back; he is completely under tfie influence of the good ten¬ 
dencies. When such is the case, a man’s good character is said 
to be established. 

As the tortoise tucks its feet and head inside the shell, and 
you may kill it and break it in pieces, and yet it will not come 
out even so the character of that man who has control over 
his motives and organs is unchangeably established. He con¬ 
trols his own inner forces, and nothing can draw them out 
against Jus will. By this continuous reflex of good thoughts, 
good impressions moving over the surface of the mind, the 
tendency for doing good becomes strong, and as the result 
we feel able to control the Indriyas (the sense-organs, the 
nerve-centres). Thus alone will cliaracter be established, then 
alone a man gets to truth. Such a man is sate lor ever; he can¬ 
not do any evil. You may place him in any company, there 
will be no danger for him. There is a still higher state than 
having this good tendency, and that is the desire for libera¬ 
tion. You must remember that freedom of the soul is the goal 
of all Yogas, and each one equally leads to the same result. 
By work alone men may get to where Buddha got largely by 
meditation or Christ by prayer. Buddha was a working 
Christ was a Bhakta, but the same goal was reached by both 
of them. The difficulty is here. Liberation means entire freedom 
—freedom from the bondage of good, as well as from the 
bondage of evil.. A golden chain is as much a chain as an iron 
one. Tliere is a thorn in my finger, and I use another to fake 
the first one out ; and when I have taken it out, I throw both 
of them aside; I have no necessity for keeping the second 
thorn, because both are thorns after all. So the bad tenden¬ 
cies arc to be counteracted by the good ones, and the bad 
impressions on the mind should be removed by the fresh 
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waves of good ones, until all that is evil almost disappears, 
or is subdued and held in control in a corner of the mind; 
but after that, the good tendencies have also to be conquered. 
Thus the ‘attached’ becomes the ‘unattached’. Work, but let 
not the action or the thought produce a deep impression on 
the mind. Let the ripples come and go, let huge actions pro¬ 
ceed from the muscles and the brain, but let them not make 

any deep impression on the soul. 

How can this be done? We see that the impression of any 
action, to which we attach ourselves, remains. I may meet 
hundreds of persons during the day, and among them meet 
also one whom I love; and when I retire at night, I may try 
to think of all the faces I saw, but only that face comes before 
the mind—the face which I met perhaps only for one minute, 
and which I loved; all the others have vanished. My attach¬ 
ment to this particular person caused a deeper impression on 
my mind than all the other faces. Physiologically the impres¬ 
sions have all been the same; every one of the faces that I saw 
pictured itself on the retina, and the brain took the pictmes 
in, and yet there was no similarity of effect upon the nimd. 
Most of the faces, perhaps, were entirely new faces, aboid 
which I had never thought before, but that one face of which 
1 got only a glimpse found associations inside. Perhaps 1 had 
pictured him in my mind for years, knew hundreds ot thiny 
about him, and this one new vision of him awakened hundreds 
sleeping memories in my mind; and this one impression 
luiving been repeated perhaps a hundred times more than 
those of the different faces together, will produce a great effect 

on the mind. , • 

rhereforc, be ‘unattached’ ; let things work ; let brain centres 

work; work incessantly, but let not a ripple conquer the mmd 
Work as if you were a stranger in this land, a sojourner; work 
jncessnntly, but do not bind yourselves; bondage is ternble. 
'this world is not our habitation, it is only one of the many 
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stEges through ■which 'we Ere pEsshig. B.eiueniber thst greut 
saying of the Sankhya, ‘The whole of nature is for the soul, 
not the soul for nature’. The very reason ot nature’s existence 
is for the education of the soulj it has no other meaning, 
it is there because the soul must have knowledge, and through 
knowledge free itself. If we remember this always, we shall 
ne'ver be attached to iiaturej we shall know that nature is a 
book in which we are to read, and that when we ha've gained 
the required knowledge, the book is ot no more value to 
Instead of that, however, we are identilying ourselves with 
nature; we are tliinkiug that the soul is for nature, that the 
spirit is for the flesh, and, as the common saying has it, we 
think that man ‘lives to eat’ and not ‘eats to live’. We are 
continually making tliis mistake; we are regarding nature as 
ourselves and are becoming athiclicd to it; and as soon as this 
attachment comes, there is the deep impression on the soul, 
which binds us down and makes us work not from freedom 
but like slaves. 

The whole gist of this teaching is tliat you should work like 
a master and not as a slave", work incessantly, but do not do 
slave’s work. Do you not see how everybody works? Nobody 
can be altogether at rest; ninety-nine per cent of mankind work 
like slaves, and the result is misery; it is ail selfish work. Work 
through freedom! Work through love! The word love is 
very difficult to understand; love never comes until there is 
freedom. There is no true love possible in the slave. If you buy 
a slave and tie him down in chains and make him work for 
you, he will work like a drudge, but there will be no-love in 
him. So when we ourselves work for the thin^ of the world 
as slaves, there can be no love in us, and our woik is not true 
work. This is true of work done for relatives and Iricnds, and 
is true of work done for our own selves. Selfish work is slave’s 
work; and here is a test. Every act ol love brings happiness, 
there is no act of love which docs not bring peace and blessed- 
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as its reaction. Real existence, real knowledge, and real 
love iire eternally connected with one another, the three in 
one: where one of them is, the others also must be; they are 
the three aspects of the One without a second—the Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss. When that existence becomes relative, we 
sec it as the world; that knowledge becomes in its turn modi¬ 
fied into the knowledge of the things of the world; and that 
bliss forms the foundation of ail true love known to the heart 
of man. Therefore true love can never react so as to cause pain 
cither to the lover or to the beloved. Suppose a man loves a 
woman; he wishes to have her all to himself and feels ex¬ 
tremely jealous about her every movement; he wants her to 
sit near him, to stand near him, and to eat and move at his 
bidding. He is a slave to her and wishes to have her as his 
slave. That is not love; It is a kind of morbid affection of the 
slave, insinuating itself as love. It cannot be love, because it is 
painful; if she does not do what he wants, it brings him pain. 
With love there is no painful reaction; love only brings a 
reaction of bliss; if it does not, it is not love; it is mistaking 
something else for love. When you have succeeded in loving 
your husband, your wife, your children, the whole world, the 
universe, in such a manner that there is no reaction of pain or 
jealousy, no selfish feeling, then you are in a fit state to be 
unattached. 

Krtslma says, ‘Look at Me, Arjimal If I stop from work 
for one moment, the whole universe will die. I have nothing 

gain from work; I am the one Lord, but why do I work? 
Uccuusc I love the world’. God is unattached because He 
loves; that real love makes us unattached. Wherever there is 
wuachment, the clinging to the things of the world, you must 
know iliat it is all physical attraction between sets of particles 
of maiter—something that attracts two bodies nearer and 
nciocr all the time and, if they cannot get near enough, pro- 
duo pain; but where there is rec/ loVe, it does not rest on 
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physical attachment at all. Such loVers may be a thousand 
nules away from one another, but their love will be all the 
same; it does not die, and will never produce any painful 

To attain this unattadimcnt is almost a life work, but as 
soon as we have reached this point, we have attained the goal 
of love and become free; the bondage of nature falls from m, 
and we see nature as she is; she forges no more chains for 
us; we stand entirely free and take not the results of work into 
consideration; who then cares for what the results ■ 

Do you ask anything from your children m return r ^ 
you have dven them? It is your duty to work for them, and 
there the matter ends. In whatever you do for a particular 
person a city, or a slate, assume the same attitmle towards i 
you Imve towards your childl en-eicpcct nothing m return. 
If vou can invariably take the position of a giver, m whic 
everything given by you is a free oflering to the world, without 
anv thought of return, then will your work bring you no 
att'acliment. Attachment comes only where we expect a return. 

If working like slaves results in selfishness and attachment 
working as master of our own mind gives rise to the ° 
non-attachment. We often talk of right and justice but we 
find that in the world right and justice are mere baby s talk. 
There are two things which guide the conduct of men; might 
and mercy. The exercise of might is invariably the exercise 
of selfishness. All men and women try to make ‘be most ^ 
whatever power or advantage they have. Mercy is heaven 
itself; to be good, we have all to be mercilul. Even justice and 
right should stand on mercy. All thought of obtammg return 
for the work we do hinders our spiritual progress; nay, in^^ e 
end it brings misery. There is another way in which this idea 
of mercy and selfless charity can be put into practice; that is, 
by looking upon work as ‘worship’ in case wc believe in a 
Personal <ioih Here we giye up all the fruits of our work unto 


the Lord, and worshipping Him thus, we have no right to 
expect anything from mankind for the work we do. The Lord 
Himself works incessantly and is ever without attachment 
Just as water cannot wet the lotus leaf, so work cannot tun 
the unselfish man by giving rise to attachment to results. The 
selfless and unattached man may live in the very heart of a 
crowded and sinful city; he will not be touched by sin. 

This idea of complete self-sacrifice is illustrated m the toi- 
lowing story: After tiie battle of Kurukshetra the five Pandava 
brothers performed a great sacrifice and made very large 
gifts to the poor. All people expressed amazement at the 
greatness and richness of the sacrifice, and said that such a 
sacrifice the world had never seen before. But, after the cere¬ 
mony, there came a little mongoose, half of whose body was 
golden, and the other half brown; and he began to roll on the 
floor of the sacrificial hall. He said to those around, You are 
all liars; this is no sacrifice’. ‘What!’ they exclaimed, ‘you say 
this is no sacrifice ; do you not know how money and jewels 
were poured out to the poor and every one became rich and 
happv? This was the most wonderful sacrifice any man ever 
performed’: But the mongoose said, ‘There was once a little 
villace, and in it there dwelt a poor Brahmin wath his wi e, 
his son, and his son’s wife. They were very poor and livj! on 
small gifts made to them for preaching and teachmg. There 
t-iime in that land a three years’ famine, and the poor Brahmin 
suflered more than ever. At last when the family had starved 
for days, the father brought home one morning a little barley 
flour, which he had been fortunate enough to obtain, and he 
dividctl it into four parts, one for each member of the family. 
11scy prepared it for their meal, and just as they were about 
to eat, there was a knock at the door. The father opened it, 
tiiid tli’crc stood a guest. Now in India a guest is a sacred per- 
non; lie is as a god for the time being, and must be treated as 
mdh So the poor Bralimin said, “Come in, sir; you are wel- 
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come”. He set before the guest his own portion of the food, 
wMch the guest quickly ate and said, “Oh, sir, you have killed 
me; I have been starving for ten days, and this little bit has but 
increased my hunger”. Then the wife said to her husband, 
“Give him my share”, but the husband said, “Not so”. The 
wife however insisted, saying, “Here is a poor man, and it is 
our duty as householders to see that he is fed, and it is my 
duty as a wife to give him my portion, seeing that you have 
no more to olfer him”. Then she gave her share to the guest, 
which he ate, and said he was still burning with hunger. So 
the son said, “Take my portion also; it is the duty of a son to 
help Ms father to fulfil his obligations”. The guest ate that, 
but remained still unsatisfied; so the son’s wife gave Mm her 
portion also. That was sufficient, and the guest departed, 
blessing them. That night those four people died of starvation. 
A lew granules of that flour had fallen on the floor; and when 
I rolled my body on them, half of it became golden, as you see. 
Since then I have been travelling alt over the world, hoping 
to find another sacrifice like that, but nowhere have I found 
one; nowhere else has the other half of my body been turned 
into gold. That is why I say tMs is no sacrifice’. 

This idea of charity is going out of India ; great men are 
becoming fewer and fewer. When I was first learning English, 

I read an English story book in which there was a story about 
a dutiful boy who had gone out to work and had given some 
of Ms money to Ms old mother, and this was praised in three 
or four pages. What was that? No Hindu boy can ever under- 
slaud the moral of that story. Now I understand it when I 
hear the Western idea—every man for himself. And some men 
take cveiy'thing for themselves, and fathers and mothers and 
wives and children go to the wall. That should never and 
nowhere be the ideal of the householder. 

Now you see what Karma-Yoga means; even at the point 
of death to help any one, without asking questions. Be cheated 
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millions of times and never ask a question, and never think of 
what you are doing. Never vaunt of your gifts to the poor or 
expect their gratitude, but rather be grateful to them for giving 
you the occasion of practising charity to them. Thus it is plain 
that to be an ideal householder is a much more difficult task 
than to be an ideal Sannyasin; the true life of work is indeed 
;> as hard as, if not harder than, the equally true life of I'enuncia- 
tion. 

NOTES 

Vivekaoaada was bom in Calcutta and was given the name Narendranath 
Datta. At the age of 15 he had an experience of spiritual ecstasy which 
; served to reinforce Ms latent sense of religious calling—though he was 
openly skeptical of traditional religious practices. He joined the liberal 
, - Hindu reforming movement, the Brahmo Samaj (Association of God). 

^ But his deeper religious aspirations were still unsatisfied, 
j.; In 1881 Vivekananda became the disciple of the great saint Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa. After Ramakrishna’s death in 1885, Vivekananda 
assumed leadership of the Ramakrishna order. He prepared the disciples 

S for extensive mssionary work, which he himself undertook throughout 
India—preacMng both on the spiritual uniqueness of Indian dvilizatioa 
^ and on the need for massive reforms, especially the alleviation of the 
^ poverty of the Indian masses and the dissolution of caste discrimination. 

In 1893 his fame and brilliance gained him the nomination as Indian 
T representative to the Parliament of Religions in Chicago, 
r ^Stressed the mutual relevance of Indian spirituality and Western 
material progress—both in his view were in need of each other. Viveka- 
r nanda founded the Vedanta Society of New York in 1896. In 1898, he 
^ established a monastic community, the Shanti Asfarama, on donated land 
^ near San Francisco, In 1900 he attended the Congress of the History of 
4 ^®^*8ions, speaking extensively on Indian religious and cultural histoiy. 

part I (Paras I and 2) 

f Glossary 

; ? faculty; the word here is used in the meaning of the ‘power of feeling 
something’, 
a nnihi late: to destroy. 
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'<* ■ 

(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


m 


(e) 

. 

m 


l>a0efiicfor: he. who gives friendly help^^ 
grope: to feel one^s way in the dar^^ 
eease: ended j to end. 
distress: siifFering. 

asylum : a place of refuge or protection. 

Exercises .. 

L Answer the following questions in a sentence or tw^o: 

What is the greatest form of help that can be given to a man? 
How does spiritual knowledge differ from other forms of know¬ 
ledge? 

Who are the most powerful men ? Why? 

What are the three forms of help ? 

Which form of help is least valuable and which is the next best 
in value? 

What is the only solution for the removal of man’s physical 
needs ? Which is the only way to end man’s physical needs ? 

PART II (Paras 3 and 4) 

€hssary 

tucessantly: continually. 

karma; action ; The Hindu and Buddhist belief that there is a force gene¬ 
rated by a person’s actions which will determine Ms existence* joys and 
suffering in his next life on earth, 
entail : make necessary; impose, 
bondage: slavery, 

Samskara: mental culture of man. 

Inherent: that which is a natural or a permanent part, 
simile: comparison. 

ripple: small movements on the surface, 
subside: sink to a lower or normal level, 
obvious: clear. 

subcensdous: oiental activities which are not delibemte or rational, of 
which one is not quite aware, 
resultant: outcome. 

establish: cause people to accept and recognize; to make firm tod stable. 
Exercises 

1. Answer tlie following questions briefly: 

(a) What Is the characteristic of work? 
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(b) What is the consequence of attaching ourselves to the work we 
do? 

(c) What does Samskara mean ? 

(d) How does a person’s character evolve? 

(e) What is the strong motive that prompts bad actions ? 

(f) What does the establishment of man’s good character mean ? 

PART III (Paras 5 to 7) 

(Glossary 

luck, to secure or place in a convenient position; often a concealment, 
funtlve: a need or desire which causes a person to act. 
ofg^n: any part of an animal that serves an essential purpose, 
reflex: an involuntary response, 
i if aeration: to set free. 

(a) Hindu philosophy that teaches the control of body, mind and 
will m Order to free the self so that it might realize itself as something 
distinct; (b) Hindu system of exercises to attain bodily or mental control 
f'tiHl \vell being. 

innni: learned and enlightened person, 

(Itakta: devotee of God. 
rmiffiteract: act against or in response, 
siibdae: bring under control. 

roijqner: defeat. ■ 

retire: go to bed; cease from action. 

retina: sensory membrane that lines the eye and receives images formed 
t'v the lens of the eye. 

brain: that part contained in the skull which is the organ of thought and 
Centre of the nenwis system. 

one who stays with somebody for a time. 
htiWmion: dwelling place, settlement. 

one school of Indian philosophy. 

: to cause to obey by law or solemn promise. 

urcises 

^ Answer the to!lowing questions in a sentence or two: 

\^^hat is the condition for unchangeably establishing one’s 
character? 

fh) Wliat do the 3mgas aim at? 

ic) Swam! Vivekananda says that we make use of a thorn to 
remova a thorn from our foot, and after it Is removed we throw 
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away both tlio thorns. What does the Swaini want to explain 
through this illustration ? " 

(d) What do we learn from the Sankliya? 

(e) What is the purpose of nature? 

(f) Wliat is the effect of attaciiment upon our work? 

PART IV (Paras 8 to 11) 

Glossary 

gist: suniomry or substance. 

drudge: a person who has to do repetitive unpleasant menial tasks. 
modify(into): change, adapt, 
bliss: great joy. 
bidding: order. 

morbid: unhealthy, gloomy, unwholesome. 

Insinuate: suggest unpleasiintly and indirectly. 

cling (to): resist sepamtion. 

particle: very small bit. 

forge: shape under a press. 

invariably: unclmngiog, constant 

Exercises 

1. State whether the following statements are (me or fake : 

(a) Eighty-nine per cent of mankind works in a slavisdi manner. 

(b) True love is always connected with freedom. 

(c) To love someone in a slavish manner is not love; it is a morbid 
affection. 

(d) Physical attraction is real love. 

(e) Attachment comes when you expect to get some return from 
your work. 

PART V (Paras 12 to 15) 

Glmsary 

miglit; power or strength. . 

nwsrcy: kindness or pity. 

Iiiniier; get in the way of. 

flwrity; kindness in giving help to the poor in the form of money etc. 
per,■rttiml tloil: idea of God conceived as a person. 

»nnu«<,ineMt; gmat surprise. 

isKHtgwwe: small animal (related to cats) that destroy snakes and rodents, 
torley: gm.iti or cct'csgl. 
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granule: small particle, grain-Uke. 

go to the wall: be pushed aside because weak or helpless ; to fail to survive, 
JSxercises 

I, Answer the following questions in a sentence or two: 

(a) When one has mastered one’s mind, what would one’s work 
results show? 

(b) Wliat is the difference between‘might’and’mercy’? 

(c) What kind of man is selfless and unattached? 

(d) What is Kurukshetra famous for? 

(e) What is the mraning of Karma Yoga ? 

GRAMMAR 

Canditioml sentences 

J. Fill in the blanks with the correct verb fortes given in brackets: 

(a) They will get wet if it-(rain). 

: (b) Ifitisfinel-- (go) for a walk. 

(c) It-(be) a great help if you come. 

' (d) If you had left earlier, you-(be) there on time. 

(c) You-(miss) the bus if you delayed. 

COMPOSITION 

« 1. Answer the following questions in a paragraph of about 150 words 
'■ each: 

(a) What is the importance of spiritual knowledge? 

(b) How is a person’s character established ? 

r (c) What does working in an ‘unattached’ manner mean? 

2. Answer the following questions in about 300 words each: 

(a) Describe the story told by the mon^jose to illustrate self-sacrifice, 

(b) Descrit^ the nature of work as conceived in the Bhagavad Gita. 












